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PROGRESS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


HE progress of the telegraph system is one 
of the most interesting facts of the times. 
The present indications are that in a few years 
the world will be girdled With electric conduc- 
tors, and the unseen messages of thought will 
flow onward from nation to nation continually. 
The great project of an overland telegraph 
between America and Europe, sanctioned by 
Congress at the last sitting, we learn from the 
President’s Message, has been undertaken 
under very favorable circumstances by an asso- 
ciation of American citizens, with the cordial 
good will and support of the governments of the 
United States, Russia and Great Britain. 
The Russian end of this line has already been 
advanced as far as Irkutsk, in Asiatic Russia. 


At the time while this work is going on the 
British government is pushing the project of 
connecting London and Calcutta by telegraph, 
toa speedy conclusion. Telegraphic commu- 
‘nication has existed for several years between 
London and Constantinople. A cable was 
laid two or three years ago through the Red 
Sea from Suez to Aden, a distance of 3,000 
miles, but subsequently failed. Recently, 
however, a cable has been successfully laid 
down through the Persian Gulf, from Fao, at 
the mouth of the Shat el Arab, to Kurrachee 
in India, a distance of 1300 miles. From 
thence 500 miles further carries it to Bombay. 
The Shat el Arab is the stream formed by the 
junction of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
The eastern terminus of the Turkish line from 
Constantinople is at present at Bagdad.— 
From Bagdad to Fao the communication is by 
steamers. 

Another route from England to India, in 
connection with the Persian Gulf cable, passes 
through Russia by the way of Tiflis, Teheran, 
Ispahan, and Shiraz, and joins the cable at 
Bushire. The whole of this line will very soon 
be completed. Telegraphs in India connect 
together Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Delhi 
and other principal cities, and a line extends 
eastward as far as Rangoon in Farther India. 
From thence lines will probably ere long be 
advanced to China and Australia. 

Next summer is to witness another attempt 





to connect the coast of Ireland with Newfound- 
land by a submarine cable, and those who are 
connected with the enterprise express great 
assurance of success. 

With all these lines of communication com- 
plete, the great sections of the globe which 
they pass through will be in hourly communica- 
tion. The merchant in New York may con- 
verse daily with his agents in London, Constan- 
tinople, St. Petersburgh, Ispahan, or Calcutta. 


THE PARASITE.—NO. 5. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
ARTILLERY DUEL BETWEEN MILLS AND NOYES. 
ib publishing the following letter, we hard- 

ly need to say that we have no confidence 
in its statements of the sentiments and say- 
ings of the neighbors of the Oneida Commu- 
nity. In respect to many of them, we are 
sure that Mills misrepresents them as outra- 
geously as he has misrepresented us. Es- 
pecially in regard to Gerrit Smith we believe, 
and have good evidence for believing, that 
Mills swears to a very false report. But we 
think it best to let him tell his story in his 
own way : 


LETTER FROM MR. MILLS, 
Oneida Community N. Y. Dec. 1, 1864. 
Mr J. H. Noyes 

sir ] will communicate to you what | want of 
you to adjust, a peacible, and final settlement of 
all my claim against you, and the Commenity, 
of which you claim to be its author and head! 

first, 1 want all the property that the law will 
give me as a partner and no more, | ask for no 
damiges for your acknowledge base treatment 
to my two Daughters, Ellen and Grace, this is 
a sepperate affair, money will not pay this debt, 
Therefore my real damiges in Comming to the 
Community has been not less then ten thousand 
either directly or indirectly, I say, and you 
know it, as well that every one that joins the 
Community are disappointed, not finding things 
here as represented, You are responsible for 
this—And in Law its fraud. The Law cares 
nothing about your Religion nor mine, It will es- 
tablish equity betwen Man and Man, Moreover 
what I have brought into the Community, the 
labour of myself and two boys, and the rise and 
increase of the proprty is about what I have 
offered to settle for, now then what money I put 
into the Community was worth in gold at the 
tim, not less then Eleven Hundred dollars, 
besides many other things brought in, not put 
on to the Books, Also the Land I deeded to 
you which all together if cashed or in gold at 
the time would have been not less then thirteen 
Hundred dollars, Moreover here is the labour 
of my two boyes which you think or pretend to 
think, I have fortfied my claim to by some 
writing, and my own labour and Interest of 
money will amount to quite a sum if my claims 
should be settled in this way, 

If the Court should settle it betwen us, as 
partners, you must be aware quite a sum will 
fall to me and you will have to pay the cost 
whatever way its settled, I have worked hard, 
and so has my two boys and fared harde, I ex- 





pected a good Education for my childrin but 
disappointed. 

A. e omit here some very coarse allusions 
of Mills to his, or rather Mrs. Mills’ daughters, 
which are irrelevant, as he has already said that 
their treatment is a “ sepperate affair.” | 

Gerret Smith said the Community aught no 
longer to be tolerated, He also said he was sick 
some years ago and Lawyer Jenkins said to him 
that he gave some good advise to the Commu- 
nity, As then the Com was in some trouble, 
The advise was, not to be to free with the pub- 
lic with there principles, second, was not to get 
into a quarrel with outsidrs, nor membrs, Mr 
Smith said, that advise had not been obeyed, 
he Considred the Community was now Com- 
ming to its end, which he always expected it 
ame and also said, it had aught to have come 
to an end long ago aught not to be suffered lon- 
ger to exist, I will sware these are in substance 
of what he said He ranked you with Milerites 
Mormans and Mahometans, and I will swear I 
believe its the sentiments of the whole public 
and not one man yet have I seen and talked 
with differ from Gerrit Smith, If you doubt it 
you can send a copy to Mr Smith of what I 
have said, And the public so far as I have spo- 
ken on the subject are some of our most influ- 
encial and best men of the Country and they 
demand of me the truth and social experience 
of the Oneida Community, And say to me. I 
must not leave the Contry till the publik is sat- 
isfied of the Condition of the Community, And 
if the social proceedings of the Com exist as I 
affirm they do, the public will not tolerate it 
longer, 

I say this Mr Noyes not to frighten you, but 
simply tell you what is comming to pass, I 
believe, 1 am the appointed man to Judge and 
bring to Judgment this Community for some 
wise purpose of God unknown to me now then 
Mr Noyes you see your Condition and that of 
the Community and as sure as God gives me 
my existance and dont change me from my pur- 
pose if I have to g° to law to get my pay All 
the crimes you have committed that can be 
proved against you will be brought forward, 
and I know enough can be proved to send you 
and others to state prison. Therefore you 
must not blame me whatever may follow when 
the ballis opened _I have no personal feelings— 
the public demand it—Mr Walworth to Oneida 
_ store wher you tread, said to me. yestrdy 

e should thnk you would be willing to settle 
with what I had offred which was four thousand 
dollers in Gold and necessary clothing to go 
without further litergation, Il wish Mr Noyes 
to know what you prefer to doin hast, I plead 
with you not to suffer it to go to law—l pray 
you as I have always done beforelitergation, | 
do not want to go into it, if you suffer it to go, 
I before God and the primitive Church will not 
be responsible for its consequencs, Yea I wash 
my hands and spirit from its judgment. 

. Wo Mus, 
(> This letter reached Wallingford Dec. 5. 


REPLY BY J. H. N. 

Utica, N.Y., Dec. 6, 1864. 
WILLIAM MILs : 

Sir :—I have shown your letter to our at- 
torney, Mr. Ward Hunt, of this place. He 
knows from that letter, as well as from full 
information from me, what your complaints 
are, and what ground of action you claim to 
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have against us. I told him that I had no 
pride or combativeness that would hinder me 
from paying all that you demand, if he should 
advise it. He advised me very decidedly to 
offer you no such terms. He gave it as his 
opinion that under the agreement that you 
have signed, you can recover by law, nothing; 
or at the most only your actual investment, in 
present currency; and strongly advised me 
to offer you no more. 

Nevertheless, for the sake of peace, after 
reflection I have concluded on my own re- 
sponsibility, to renew the offer once before 
made to you, of paying your claim in gold or 
its equivalent, with the following modifications 
and specifications. 1. Your claim shall be 
understood to be what it stands on our books, 
viz. $995.63, and no more ; which, as gold at 
the last reported premium (230), is now worth 
$2289.95 ‘n currency. 2. We will pay you 
now all that you could possibly recover by law, 
viz. $995.63 in currency ; and we will give you 
our word of honor ( which you know is as good 
as our bond) that if you leave us peaceably 
and treat us honorably for the next three 
years, we will pay you the remainder, viz. 
$1294.32 without interest, in three yearly in- 
stalments, as follows, viz. $400 on the first of 
January 1866, $400 on the first of January 
1867, and $494.82 on the first of January 
1868. 

These last payments will probably be as 
good as gold, if the war should cease and the 
currency return to equilibrium ; so that this 
offer is the best we have yet made you. But 
it must-be distinctly understood that we do 
not bind ourselves legally to these last pay- 
ments, but only promise them on condition of 
your peaceable behavior towards us; ‘° and 
we ourselves must be the judges of your be- 
havior. 

And now be sure of this, that if you do not 
accept this offer, and give us full quittance of 
all demands and complaints, I never shall 
make any further offer of settlement, but shall 
leave you to deal with our lawyers. 


In regard to your monstrous demand of 
$4000 in gold, or as you sometimes state it, 
money enough to buy such a farm as you once 
had, we might ask in the first place— 
What have we to do with that farm, that we 
should be called on to replace it? But sup- 
pose we take this absurd duty on ourselves, 
let me remind you of two or three things that 
you have not taken into the account. 1. That 
farm, Mrs. Mills says, was under a mortgage 
of some $1500, which amount in gold must 
be taken out of your bill. 2d. Mrs. Mills 
bought your son Thomas from you for land- 
warrants valued at $280, so that what you 
have reckoned as due for his labor, is due to 
her and not to you. 3d. We paid both your 
sons, when they went away, $100 apiece, 
which, with the education we gave them, was 
all that was due to them, and all that they or 
you claimed for them. 4th. You do not need 
that farm as you did when you had a wife and 
large family to support. You have no wife 


and no children now dependent on you; 
whereas Mrs. Mills has three children still de- 
pendent on her, so that she needs that farm 
more than you do; and two of her children, 
viz., Ellen and Grace, were driven away from 
the Community by your acknowledged abuse 
of them, so that she and the Community are 
liable to greatrexpense for them by your fault, 
and your whole investment ought by right to 
go for their support. Taking all these things 
into account, you will see that we really ought 
to pay you nothing ; and taking into account 
the trouble you have given us, we ought to re- 
cover from you a heavy sum. There is not a 
man or woman in the Community that would 
not willingly have sacrificed $10,000 of the 
common property, rather than suffer the nuis- 
ance you have been to us for the last five 
years. But we want peace, and we want to 
send you away with a fair prospect of support, 
that you may not come back upon us a pav- 
per ; and for these reasons we make you the 
very liberal offer I have stated. 

In conclusion let me say to you that if you 
reject this offer and choose to go on with the 
war you have begun, you must calculate that 
your whole past life, as well as mine, will have 
to come to light. Every crime that you ac- 
cuse me of, you yourself have committed ; and 
there is this difference between us, that while 
I have acted on well-considered and honestly 
published principles, and shall give a reason 
for what I have done that satisfies my own 
conscience, and will in due time satisfy all 
candid judges, you are condemning, by your 
present pretences of holy horror, your secret 
deeds in the past, and can escape the open 
shame of a self-convicted criminal only by hi- 
ding in darkness, which also will fail you at last. 

You think that you are commissioned by 
some mysterious providence to pull down the 
Oneida Community. The truth undoubtedly 
is that you are commissioned by a beneficent 
providence to pull down the system of sham- 
morality that is opposed to the Oneida Com- 
munity, by making yourself its champion, and 
disgracing it by your hypocrisy and ex- 
tortions. You yourself are on trial—not I or 
the Community. The court that is to decide 
your fate is already sitting, and your trial 
approaches its close. I warn you for the last 
time to remember the words of Christ, “ Agree 
with thine adversary quickly while thou art in 
the way with him.” If you conclude to re- 
ject my offer, don’t write me any more threat- 
ening or whining letters, but go right on with 
your schemes of mischief and revenge. The 
sooner you do your worst the sooner we shall 
know whether such a brazen-faced scoundrel 
really can rule the world of decent folks, and 
dragoon them into a brutal war with a peace- 
able society of God-fearing men, women, and 
children. J. H. Noyes. 


DISPATCH FROM E. H. HAMILTON. 
Oneida, Thursday Noon, Dec. 8, 1864. 
Dear Bro. Noyes :—I presented your letter 
to Mills this morning. He received it in si- 
lence. I told him if he had any reply, to make 





it to me, as it was your wish to have no more 





letters from him. “Very well,” said he. | 
just sent Mr. Kinsley to ask him if he accepted 
the proposal. We wanted yes or no, as it was 
not a standing offer. 

Mr. K. has come back. Mills says it is out 
of his hands—he can’t do co egg yy it— 
shall leave it with his lawyers. e said we 
should consider it a refusal of our offer. “ Very 
well,” he said. We did not much expect that 
he would accept. He is for war, and full of it, 
and we are going right on, with this understand- 
ing. Yours, E. H. Hamizron. 

Note.—It will be seen that Mills, after “ praying” 
and “ pleading” that we would not compel him to 
go into “litergation,” put the matter out of his hands 
into the lawyer’s, without waiting for an answer. 

J. HN. 


SOME OF THE LEAKS IN THE OLD 
SHIP “ SOCIETY.” 


THINK that it was from the Master of the 

vessel, that I was ordered below to examine ; 
for she labored very much in the rough weather 
we had, and the cargo was getting damaged, and 
it took a good portion of the effective part of 
the crew to man the pumps to keep her up. 
So, lamp in hand, down into the hold of the old 
ship Society I went. I found that the tremen- 
dous strain brought upon her by the “ prince 
of the power of the air,” had opened large 
seams in several places., One of the largest 
was at the center. The foot of the mainmast, 
Religion, rested here, and standing very high 
and carrying a wide stretch of canvas, the 
strain was very severe, especially as the main- 
sail, legality, had been spread, all through a 
stormy voyage. Some of the hands declared 
that the captain had ordered it taken in, for the 
reason that it caused the bows continually to 
plunge beneath the billows of condemnation, 
exposing many to be washed overboard; and 
the crew were sadly chilled thereby. It was 
the opinion of some of the sailors that the top- 
sail, grace, was all-sufficient, as it was up so 
high, in the strong, ever-blowing current of in- 
spiration. While those on deck are discussing 
these matters, let us attend to the leaks. 

To change the figure, how much does a man 
raise himself by planting his feet in a basket 
and seizing the handles and pulling? Not an 
ounce less does his weight hug the earth though 
he lifts three times his avoirdupois. We should 
think it a poor way to get on with a load for a 
team to be so hitched and driven that one half 
pulled against the other. I have seen two 
stalwart bucks meet each other half way with a 
shock and recoil ; but from the way they ran back 
shaking their heads to try it again, I could not 
see what either had gained, or who cared 
which beat; that both were silly was clear. 
The moral I would point out is, that action and 
reaction are equal; and this is as true of mind 
and spirit as it is of matter and physical force. 
What do parson A. and pastor B. gain in their 
war upon each other? What do Dr. C. and 
Rev. D. gain by their bitter, pugilistic contro- 
versy? “But,” says C., “D. is wrong;” and 
so D. thinks of C.; and both, with their respec- 
tive parties, will feel more certain of being in the 
right after the fight than before, at least so far 
as their inspiration was the same as that of the 
bucks aforesaid, which is usually the case.. Sup- 
pose it shall transpire that they have both equal- 
ly failed, as humility might lead them to sus- 
pect, in apprehending each other’s stand-point, 
and the breadth of the infinite topics which self: 
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conceit is most apt to grapple with in vain assur- 
ance. Both combatants profess to be called of 
the same God to the work of saving men from 
sin. But what is the door of access to men’s 
hearts, except their confidence that we speak for 
God? How this confidence is gained, he who 
best knows hastold us. “ By this shall a// men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have Jove 
one toward another.” Now in the face of this 
instruction from the Master, do we-go straight- 
way and demonstrate to the world that we hate 
each other, and therefore are not of God. How 
long will it take us to preach men into a spirit 
of goodness, to which our actions convince them 
the religion which we recommend has not led 
us? Our love and good-will to each other be- 
ing our divine credentials, by throwing these 
away we waste our breath. 

Can you guess, brother, why you have no re- 
vival? Now about revivals there is a great 
leak. All which are genuine begin with love 
as the motive power; but how often do they 
wind up with reiiction to the opposite spirit. 
Perhaps three societies, of different sects, are 
formed out of a population just large enough to 
sustain one society comfortably. The people tug 
hard, the pastors live poor, and in their humility 
one or more gets the travail of Zion. The attrac- 
tion of love brings unity, and many confess 
Christ and rejoice. But Satan is not dead nor 
asleep. Failing to keep people out of the gos- 
pel net, he attacks the fishermen themselves. If 
he can get them to quarreling about the divis- 
ion of the fish, he will get them back again and 
shear the church of its power to retake them. 
O for faith, now, to resist the devil! But 
thousands of dead churches, and millions of 
apostate converts, tell the sad tale of Protestant 
revival churches caught in that best trap of Sa- 
tan, sectarian selfishness. 

But ho! Jack Tar, here is a bigger leak yet, 
which prevents even #he revivals, whose disas- 
ters we are deploring. A more painful sight 
yet awaits us: a pastor and his people both 
in the “basket” together. The pastor is sin- 
cere, so let him represent the arms, for he is 
lifting lustily. He holds up a living Christ, and 
denounces all sin unsparingly, and lives as he 
preaches. But he and his family live somewhat 
by bread, as well as by the word of God, and so 
he must have a salary. His people are lower 
down than their leader, and are pressing earth- 
ward with as much zeal as he is lifting heaven- 
ward, So they must represent the feet in the 
* basket.” He appeals to the example of a leader 
who had not where to lay his head, while their pal- 
ace homes outshine the regal splendor and lux- 
ury of ancient monarchs, and what is worse, 
are often the fruit of ill-gotten gain. He urges 
men-to abandon honor, ease and pleasure ; 
they crush heartsin their scramble for money, 
place, and sensual delights. Gripus Shoddy Esq., 
“loves the uppermost seat,” for he pays the 
highest pew-rent, and fills it with his elegant 
family who are attired and perfumed in a man- 
ner to he a fit offering and incense to the god of 
this world. Yonder in the gallery sits “ swear- 
ing Bill,” with his keen, frank, self-satisfied face, 
the leader of the fun and frolic of the town, a 
merry, careless fellow, in the full enjoyment of 
“the lust of the flesh,” What cares he for 
metaphysios or the future, The pastor loves 
sinners, and has a good, warm sermon for Bill 
and such as he, setting forth the doom of the 





wicked in Miltonic imagery, not failing to let 
them know who are meant, by special mention 
of profanity, Sabbath-breaking and the ball- 
room. The Squire thinks of Bill, and is glad 
that himself pays so handsomely for the faith- 
ful warnings aforesaid, and is encouraged to 
hope that Bill will attend the inquiry meeting 
and seek the salvation of his soul. But Bill 
don’t do it. Why? because the life of the 
’Squire himself has knocked a hole in the bot- 
tom of Bill’s heart through which the preaching 
runs out as fast as the preacher can pour it in, 
and he is thinking how the ‘Squire went into 
bankruptcy, and paid his father ten cents on the 
dollar of a debt for honest, hard work, and has 
been rich ever since, while himself has had to 
toil to keep the family in bread, instead of get- 
ting an education as he aspired to do. He re- 
members too, that this rich man is cheating the 
soldiers in the cloth they wear, while they bleed 
and die to protect him, and that the suffering 
poor in his employ are dying prematurely of 
excessive toil and hard fare to make him rich; 
so Bill says to himself, “ll risk my chances at 
the bar of a just God, with those of Shoddy, 
any way.” 

Is this a fancy-sketch ? or is it a true picture 
of what, in lighter and darker shades, Christen- 
dom is full of. How comes it to pass? Is the 
pastor as faithful to those who feed him as he is 
to open opposers? Is not he bound in unbelief? 
He has come to Mount Sinai and stands awe- 
stricken before its magnificent terrors. He 
sees that the stone tables are only one drop of 
that infinite ocean of righteousness which is in 
God, and to which he requires men to come; 
and regarding this as impossible, he tells his 
people in plain terms that conformity to God’s 
will in this life is out of the question. “The 
devil has got us into condemnation, and we can’t 
get away. It is our duty to try, but we 
know we can’t.” This is intolerable, so God is 
made to justify men in their sins, First, a 
righteousness unattainable, hence a condemna- 
tion unavoidable; thence license without limit 
—the product, adead church. No wonder that 
such a compound of despair and presumption 
should kill. 

But thank God, that he is in Christ reconciling 
men to himself, not reconciling himself to sin. 
Jesus came “ to save his people from their sins” 
by being in them a well of spontaneous, spirit- 
ual life, gushing forth in works which please 
God, and uniting men in relations so harmonious, 
useful, beautiful and noble, as to force the world 
to say, “ all good is in Christ.” This comes of 
the fulfillment of his covenant, “I will write my 
law on their hearts.” As soon as we are as 
simple, honest, and earnest in accepting the pro- 
posals of his covenant, as heis in making them, 
we shall realize the fulfillment of them, and find his 
will a “ perfect law of liberty ;” and that “ they 
whom the Son makes free, are free indeed.” 


L. B. 
Sand Spring, Iowa, Dec. 10, 1864. 


I sat me down in earth’s benighted vale, 
And had no courage and no strength to rise ; 
Sad, to the passing breeze I told my tale, 
And bowed my head and drained my weeping 
eyes. 
But Faith came by, and took me by the hand; 
Aad now the valleys rise, the mountains fall : 
Welcome the stormy sea, the dangerous land ! 
With Faith to aid me, I can conquer all. 
wee —T. 0. Upham. 





THE CENTRAL PARK. 

HE Central Park has been so oftén a sub. 

ject of description that you will not expect 
a repetition of its varied features from me. I 
simply remark that although a summer view of 
it may be the most delicious, its fall and winter 
aspect has some peculiar advantages, one of 
which is, that it can be better studied then, as a 
work of art. The screen of leaves is gone, leav- 
ing open to view the ground outlines—the rock- 
hill-and-valley. materials which the landscapist 
had to deal with. You thus may see his design 
and notice the peculiar effects he sought to estab- 
lish, by planting here, opening a vista there, 
concealing a boundary yonder, curving this 
walk into a shady recess, and bringing out that 
rock in its boldest light. I hope our young 
Communists, who will always be ex officio work- 
ers in landscape adornment, may all have an 
opportunity to visit and study this Park. 

But the circumstance that my last Sunday’s 
tour in the Park brought vividly to my mind, 
is its obviously refining effect upon the masses 
who enjoy it. I believe a New York crowd has 
not been noted in the past for delicacy of be- 
havior, in public places, but rather the contrary ; 
yet in all the extent of the Central Park, fre- 
quented as it is by the miscellaneous thousands 
of the city, I neither saw nor heard anything of- 
fensive. The beautiful architecture of the bridges, 
and of the terrace, was white and unmarred 
as it would have been in a gentleman’s garden. 
The retired places as well as the most promi- 
nent, bore no signs of rudeness or vulgarity. | 
am pleased to think that here too, in the presence 
of the grace and beauty of nature, as well as be- 
fore a fine statue, vice is abashed, and I surmise 
that the cost of this Park will pay better inter- 
est in restraining crime, than it would have 
done laid out in the building of prisons. 


It isa rule of the Park that in it nothing 
shall be peddled or offered for sale, the mana- 
gers rightly deeming that the mercenary spirit 
of traffic and gain is out of place in a spot con- 
secrated to public enjoyment. This is precisely 
the idea of Communism, which aims to convert 
the earth into a paradise from which selfishness 
will be excluded. 

The living animals with which the Park is 
partly stocked, form an attractive feature. The 
deer, and particularly water-fowls, attract much 
attention. A countryman who stood beside me 
looking at the stately movements of a swan, 
said, “ Well, if that creature ever gets anything 
good to eat it must taste darned pleasant going 
down its long neck !” 

New York, Dec. 8, 1864. 


Ga. 


STOLEN RIGHTS RECOVERED. 


E hear of such an one’s being a “ dare-~ 

devil, ” and of another, as a “ devil-may 
care” sort of character, and we get no very 
good idea of persons thus described. But I find, 
that to be really a “ dare-devil,” is the only way 
to be good and happy. Suppose, for instance, 
some demon of disease invades your peace, you 
must dare it—mind nothing about its threats, 
keep your footing—fly in its face if you must— 
dare it. Let me tell my experience with weak 
eyes. I had been troubled with weak eyes for 
three or four years. Will it offend your deli- 
cacy if I personify this infirmity as a devil? | 
have no doubt it is a species of parasitic life, 
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‘rooting in the spirit of the evil one, and shall 
talk about it now as a selfish, unscrupulous in- 
vader of my rights. For a long time I fol- 
lowed the policy of retreating, retreating 
before its intimidations. It said to me, “ Your 
eyes are overdone, you must be careful how 
you use them—you must not do this and that.” 
At first I quit using them evenings; then I quit 
fine sewing, then I retrenched upon my study 
and reading. I began to think evil of the 
light, to avoid the bright sunshine and seek the 
shaded corners of illuminated rooms. The in- 
sinuation was ever in my ear, that the eye is a 
delicate organ, and that it is dangerous to ag- 
gravate any disorder it may have. So I yielded ; 
and asI yielded the parasite encroached, till at 
length I could not read ten minutes without 
pain in my head—I could not attend a concert, 
or evening spectacle of any kind without suffer- 
ing severely for the indulgence, and the pros- 
pect before me was one of more and more lim- 
itation, till I should become a complete prisoner 
in my own body. Well, in that kind of de- 
spair that sometimes resolves into faith, I made 
at last a stand. I took up the idea that weak 
eyes are caused by parasitic animalcula or fun- 
gi, and I said to myself, “ Now I believe for 
one thing, these creatures hate the light—they 
prey in the dark. Light is the natural element 
of the eye. I will not avoid it—I will expose 
my eyes to it as a health-bath. If these invad- 
ers are tortured by it, so much the better.” 
This was my first dare. I bared my eyes freely 
to the glorious day, and instead of seeking the 
shaded side of our assembly-room evenings, | 
put myself in the focus of the lamp-light. The 
immediate effect was to increase the trouble in 
my eyes, but I was desperate enough to perse- 
vere, and the dare triumphed. My eyes began 
to grow strong—to improve rapidly. I expe- 
rienced the same result from persevering study. 
Resisting the temporaty aggravation, I persisted 
in using my eyes more and more, and found as 
I crowded, the enemy yielded, and so the in- 
timidation was now on my side and the backing- 
out on the side of the intruders. My latest 
dare has been, to use my eyes evenings, which I 
once supposed an irrecoverable right; but I mean 
to get this liberty back again in full, and am 
much emboldened by the ventures I have 
made. At present my eyes are restored 
almost to their integral service, and 1 expect 
they will attain extraordinary strength. 
You will think of Mother Goose’s story : 


“There was & man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 

He jumped into a bramble hedge, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into another hedge, 
And scratched them in again!” 


Well, I think that man was wondrous wise.— 
If you can find a way to dare--to cross—to dis- 
obey the bidding of any infirmity that may be 
tyrannizing over you, do it; you will find it the 
course of wisdom. Avupace. 


A GENTLEMAN went into a store in Manchester, 
N. H., recently, and inquired for small copper-toed 
shoes. The shopman immediately ordered him off, 
saying that this was no time or place to talk politics. 


AN ignorant fellow was boasting that in his travels 
he had been caressed every where, and that he had 
seen all the great in Europe.: “Have you seen the 
Dardenelles?” said one of the company. “ Yes,” re- 
plied he “I dined with them at Gibraltar, and found 
them to be excellent company.” 


THE OPEN SECRET. 


8 pe internal, and especially the sexual 
affairs of every respectable private family 
are a secret, and yet they are an “open se- 
cret.”” They are veiled, and yet every body, 
by easy inference and observation of results, 
knows them. ‘The parties immediately con- 
cerned are not ashamed of them, and yet 
prefer that they should be veiled. The public 
also prefers that they should be veiled, and 
nobody but the bad or the foolish seek to pry 
into them, and none but scoundrels ever be- 
tray them. 

The Oneida Community isa private family 
and has its secrets—doubtless very piquant 
secrets. But they too are “ open secrets” — 
Leven more open, as we shall soon show, than 
those of most private families. We that be- 
long to the Community are not ashamed of 
them, and yet we have always preferred that 
they should be veiled; and we have given 
the public credit for that delicacy which re- 
spects the proper veil of private life, and have 
found the better part of mankind as respectful 
toward our internal affairs as we could wish. 


We do not claim, however, the benefit of a 
complete parallel between the Community and 
private families. Our social principles, and 
of course our family secrets are peculiar and 
revolutionary—dangerous, if you please, to 
general society. We will show then that just in 
proportion as they are thus peculiar they have 
been peculiarly open to general inspection. 

The present is not the first time that our 
private affairs have been rudely dragged be- 
fore the public. Mr. Millsis not the first man 
who has imagined himself commissoned to turn 
our secrets inside out, and bring us to shame 
and destruction. 

In the first place, we were betrayed, prose- 
cuted, brought before courts, examined by 
grand juries, threatened with mobs, and driv- 
en from our homes in Vermont in 1847, 
solely on account of our social novelties.— 
Thus our secret became an “ open secret’ 
when it was very young: and we have never 
tried to hide it since. 

Vermont cast us out, and central New 
York received us. Jonah was on dry land 
again, and again commenced preaching Com- 
munism by example. Our expulsion from 
Vermont and the cause of it were well known 
when we settled in Central New York. We 
sent copies of our first Annual Report ( 1849) 
which contained all our most startling novel- 
ties, including the Bible Argument and our 
Social Theory, to the Governor of the State of 
New York and many other high functionaries. 

In process of time difficulties within the 
Community stirred up excitement against us 
without, and in 1851 the attention of the mag- 
istrates of both Madison and Oneida counties 
was called to our social principles and practi- 
ces. The doings of the Madison county au- 
thorities were entirely unknown to us at the 
time, but have recently come to light by 
means of a letter from one of the grand jury 





which sat upon our case. We reprint this 





letter, and ask the reader to notice how dis- 
tinctly it shows that the authorities knew our 
“open secret,” and gave us toleration and 
good will in spite of it. 


LETTER OF A GRAND-JURYMAN, 


Hamilton, Mad. County, N. Y., 
‘ Sept. 11, 1864. 

Eprror or Tue Circu.ar :—It is some fifteen 
years since | was one of the Grand Jury of 
Madison County, when information was given 
and complaint made by certain persons residing 
in the town of Lenox, that there was in their 
midst a collection of individuals of both sexes, 
living in a mixed manner; that they did not 
hold to marriage; that their numbers were stead- 
ily on the increase; that their example was cor- 
rupting, and demoralizing to the community 
where they were, and that in fact they were a 
nuisance: and the Grand Jury was asked to 
find a bill of indictment against them. 

This complaint was backed by a number of 
witnesses. Many questions were asked of the 
complainants and witnesses, from which it ap- 
peared that such a collection of people did live 
in the county. But it appeared also that they 
were an industrious people—a peaceable and 
law-abiding people; apparently minding their 
own business, and harming no one; not differ- 
ing from other people essentially except as to 
their views of marriage. 

A number of the Jurors were for finding 
against those people; but it was thought best 
not to notice the complaint, but if this people 
continued to remain where they were, to watch 
their influence. From that time I have had my 
eye steadily on them. I have also read for the 
last ten years their weekly paper. I have fre- 
quently been on their premises, and have 
watched with great interest the development 
and success of the order of Communism as ex- 
pounded by the Oneida Community. 

Not long since, in passing through the adja- 
cent town of Lenox I met a man that I recog- 
nized as one of the number that appeared before 
the Grand Jury at the time spoken of. He 
still lived in the place le then lived in, and re- 
membered the circumstance on having his at- 
tention called to it. I inquired of him much 
about the Community ; if he did not think he 
was in the wrong in his complaints, and the 
Jury right in not noticing them. With evident 
embarrassment and shame he owned that he did. 
And as if in atonement, said that the Commu- 
nity had lived down all their enemies ; that their 
manner of living, and their manner of doing 
business, had placed them high in the estimation 
of the surrounding country; and that he would 
rather have the word of one of the Community 
than that of any other class. He said there was 
only one thing people feared from them, and 
that was that they would yet get the whole town 
they live in; that they were steadily growing 
rich, adding farm to farm; and one thing above 
all was, they never met with any losses, but 
were blessed in every thing they undertook. 
He further said: “at the time the complaint 
was made we thought every poor, vile, corrupt 
villain would join them. But in that we were all 
mistaken—-no such ones can get in with them. 
Their numbers are kept good by receiving 
some of the best, most refined, well-educated 
and high-minded people in the country. And 
if you don’t believe what I say, just go there and 
see ; see also the throng of visitors they have all 
summer, and of the first class too.” He further 
said, “I have never known of their having any 
trouble with any of their family.” 

I felt great satisfaction on hearing this man 
give his views of a people I so much respect; 
and especially as he was one who once tried to 
do them so much harm. And from what I per- 
sonally know, and from what I often hear ex- 
pressed by others, I am sure this man spoke 
pretty near the truth, 

With great respect to the Community, to 
their paper and its Editor, 

Cartton Ricz. 


am their friend, 
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The authorities of Oneida County, though 
we did not live within their proper jurisdiction, 
carried proceedings against us further. Our 
men and owr women were summoned to Utica 
and put through a merciless examination by 
an exasperated district attorney before a very 
chilly grand jury. It was not fair nor lawful 
that they should be called on to criminate 
themselves, but they were; and they told the 
truth and the whole truth. Sensitive and 
respectable women were asked hideous, ques- 
tions about their most private experience, and 
told all without evasion or complaint. 

Surely we were then in the lion’s mouth. 
How did we get out? We do not know. 
All we can say is that we told the furious dis- 
trict attorney and the excited newspaper world 
that we were willing to go back into marriage 
or Shakerism if that would satisfy them.— 
They answered us with scorn and wrath, that 
they had no confidence in us, and wanted us 
to break up and “clear out.” We then told 
them that we had no idea of resisting the will 
of the magistracy and people around us, and 
that if it was really the will of our neighbors 
that we should “ clear out,’ we would do so. 
Accordingly we actually commenced calcula- 
tions and took measures for dispersing, some 
to Vermont, some to Massachusetts, and so on 
to our various former homes. But to fairly 
test the question whether our neighbors really 
wished us to “ clear out,” we circulated among 
them the following document : 


“To rue District ArrorNney or THE County 
or ONEIDA, AND ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : 

“This is to certify that we, the undersigned, 
citizens of the towns of Vernon and Lenox, are 
well acquainted with, the general character of 
the Oneida Community, and are willing to testi- 
fy, that we regard them as honorable business 
men, as good neighbors, and quiet, peaceable 
citizens. We believe them to be lovers of jus- 
tice and good order—that they are men who 
mind their own business, and in no way inter- 
fere with the rights of their neighbors. We re- 
gard them, so far as we know, as persons of 
good moral character; and we have no sympa- 
thy with the recent attempts to disturb their 


peace.” 

This was readily signed by nearly every 
one we asked, and in most cases with hearty 
good-will. The largest land-owner and the 
most influential citizen on the Oneida Reserve, 
voluntarily said to those of us who called on 
him, as he had said to others, that he consid- 
ered us not only good, peaceable citizens, but 
the best class in that region; and regarded it 
as a blessing to the people around, to have us 
in their midst. 

At the same time, Hon. Timothy Jenkins, 
and other influential men, some of them prob- 
ably unknown to us (as in the Madison county 
excitement), spoke a friendly word for us in 
the right quarter. And the lion dropped us! 

Again we ask the reader to note in all this 
how sure it is that our social theory and prac- 
tice has been an “ open secret,” or rather no 
secret at all. 

On the basis of the entente cordiale thus 
established between us and the people of Cen- 
tral New York, we have lived as a Community 
in the liberty of our own consciences for thir- 





teen years, in peace with our neighbors. 

Now comes another trial. We have pros- 
pered in business. Mills says we have made 
more than 100,000 dollars since he joined 
us. He has had bad luck among the women, 
and wants to get away with money enough to 
pay him for his disappointment. To compass 
this, he goes to work with the old lever of 
tattling, expecting by selection, exaggeration, 
and misinterpretation of the most unpopular de- 
tails of our social proceedings, either to squeeze 
the money out of us by intimidation, or, failing 
in that, to bring upon us again the wrath of the 
magistrates and the mob, break us up and plun- 
der the ruins. The capital he has to work upon 
is our secret, which however we have shown to 
be no secret. 

And now we will make a clean breast of 
our views and purposes in regard to our social 
theory and practice. We have been at work 
during these thirteen years of peace, like an 
inventor perfecting his ideas and models with 
closed doors. We are now ready to show re- 
sults. A Judas has been prepared at the 
right time to help our moral courage a little 
by making disclosure inevitable. For this we 
are thankful. We have no secrets that we 
are ashamed of. On the contrary, when our 
entire doings in social matters for the last 
thirteen years shall be truly known, we expect 
to get more credit and good will for them than 
for all our success in money-making. The 
Judas is as mean now as he was 1800 years 
ago, but the Pilates and Herods are not half 
so truculent as they used tobe. We have 
found many of them excellent civilized men, 
who know a good thing when they see it, and 
dare doa good thing when it is set before 
them, in spite of chief priests and mobs. 

We purpose to inform the public in all mod- 
est ways, and as fast as well-disposed people 
shall fairly call for it, of our experiments and 
their results in regard to the following, among 
other, important subjects : 

1. General intercourse of the sexes in Com- 
munity.* 2. Special treatment of the young 
in social matters. 3. Propagation, legitimate 
and illegitimate. 

It will be seen, or at least easily imagined, 
that we have been pioneering in a new and 
difficult region. A Community of several hun- 
dred persons of only average education, leaving 
the old forms of social morality, and striking out 
into fashions based on the Christian principle of 
universal unity, could not expect to escape 
troubles and faults among themselves, any 
more than suspicion and hostility from abroad. 
We do not expect to show a record free from 
mistakes ; but we do expect to show that truth 





* We will venture one small piece of informa- 
tion under this head, for the present satisfaction of 
the anxious. It has often been reported that the 
men and women at Oneida are assigned to each 
other by some method of drawing lots. We assure 
the reader that this report is entirely without foun- 
dation ; that no such lottery has ever been drawn, 
proposed, or even thought of, by any of our loyal 
people. There was a man (not now a member) who 
did at one time do his best to get the authorities in 
the Community to “ break the wills of the women” in 
his favor, and afterwards actually proposed this be- 
scandaled scheme of drawing lots—and that man 
was—William Mills! 





and love have conquered all. mistakes, and 
that we have practically solved the tremen- 
dous problem that Fourier only looked at and 
talked about. 

Here, then, we take a new departure, and 
this shall be our motto—* Secrecy is perilous 
stuff; henceforth we'll none of it.”’ The 
world shall know all that we know of social 
science, and every item of our experience 
shall go to judgment, for public instruction. 
If Mills’s tattling stirs up curiosity, so much 
the better. His exaggerations and misinter- 
pretations will not last long, and the trath in 


the end will shine the brighter for them. 
J. H. N. 


NOTES AT THE AGENCY. 


It. 
New York, Dec. 5, 1864. 

Besides those who call at our store to inquire prices 
and examine goods, with the laudable intention of 
purchasing if both prices and goods are satisfactory, 
we are favored with several other varieties of call- 
ers, of which 

BEGGARS 

are the most numerous. They seem in fact omni- 
present in this great city. You meet them at nearly 
every turn. They accost you on every street, but are 
most frequent on the greatest thoroughfares. You 
must run a beggar-gauntlet in going to the post-office, 
to the hotel, to the park, to the ferry-boat. Nor by 
any means do they remain in the street. They call 
at the front-door, bfck-door, side-door, of your dwell- 
ing-house; they enter the bar-room, sitting room, 
reading-room of your hotel; they boldly enter your 
store, business-office and counting-room. It is in 
fact, difficult to escape from their presence, with- 
out the aid of lock and key. They are of all 
races and colors, of all ages and sizes, in all stages 
of strength and frailty. Untold diseases and mis- 
fortunes have disfigured them. In this regiment are 
found the halt, the lame, the blind, the foolish, the 
ignorant, and also the shrewd, deceitful, lying, thiey- 
ish. Many have evidently seen better days; and 
occasionally a countenance greets you which bears 
indications of study and culture. Their stories are 
as varied as their appearance. Many are doubtless 
invented by the retailers, and varied to suit their 
customers. Others are too true, and should soften 
hearts of stone. One can turn away from the pro- 
fessional beggar, who reels oft his yarn as glibly as 
an auctioneer, and who can change his voice and 
attitude as readily as a stage-actor; but who can re- 
sist the mute appeal of the young mother, sitting on 
the curb-stone, and clasping her pale, shivering 
child to her bosom? Or of those who, by some acci- 
dent have been forever prevented from beholding 
the glories of the universe? 

Some persons give indiscriminately—oftentimes 
more to get rid of the solicitor than with any 
idea of doing good. Others have been deceived by 
the “professionals,” and so harden their hearts 
against all comers, satisfying their consciences with 
the reflection—* I don’t know when to give and 
when to withhold.” 

There are probably more persons in the city and 
country at the present time who are in actual want 
than there have been at any previous period. The 
war has deprived countless families of their only re- 
liance for support, and so, in many instances, forced 
them to beg or starve. The pittance allowed by the 
Government to the families of fallen soldiers, when 
the currency is so depreciated, cannot go far toward 
supporting a large family ; and even this sum is 
often greatly reduced by “ sharpers” before it reach- 
es the bereaved family. So it is safe to assume that 
we meet many who are in actual want and distress, 
and remember it is better to err on the side of gen- 
erosity and mercy than of carefulness and economy. 

It is probable that many well-disposed persons 
write papers for the needy and suffering to carry 
around, stating their cases truthfully; but I don’t 
like that style. I don’t like parchment-beggars as « 
class. Iam often tempted to burn their documents. 
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They generally present them with an air of assur- 
ance which is provoking. “There is my plea in 
black and white—read it, and hand forth.” I am 
satisfied that many of these documents are base fab- 
rications, and that some who carry them might bet- 
ter earn their support. by honest labor. A friend 
once asked a beggar, whose parchment stated that 
he was deaf and dumb, how long he had been in 
that unfortunate condition. “ Fifteen years!” he 
promptly replied. I shall take pains to advise parch- 
ment-beggars to throw away their literature, and 
trust to oral effort. 

And here I am reminded of a very singular ora- 
tion which was thrust upon us a few days since. An 
active, well-formed, intelligent-looking man, of about 
forty years of age, stepped into our office, took off 
his hat, and, with a voice and manner which indi- 
cated familiarity with the pulpit, the forum, or the 
stage, thus orated: “I have been wealthy. I have 
carried on a large mercantile business in Broadway. 
And a man who has been in such circumstances, and 
comes to want, looks back, takes a retrospective 
view of life, and thinks, ‘ What a fool I have been!’ 
I have committed no crime. I believe there is man- 
hood about you. I believe you can penetrate into a 
poor man’s heart. I do notcommand you. I would 
merely throw out a suggestion which may not be 
out of place here. [“ Well, what isit?’] ‘Let him 
who is without sin, cast the first stone. I merely 
ask you in the name of humanity—I ask you as a 
brother who has done no wrong—[“ Out with it.”] 
I simply ask you as a beggar—will youdo me a 
little favor ?—will you give me ten cents?” Having 
received an answer, he waved his hand, and said: 
“ Sirs, I wish you all well.” This man had evident- 
ly been crazed by misfortune ; perhaps the war, or 
some unwise business venture,ghad involved him in 
debt and mercantile ruin, and so blasted his life- 
prospects. 

I fancy the beggars keep well posted in regard to 
changes of firms, &., and that they pursue strangers 
and persons not long in the city with much greater 
vigor than they do the older inhabitants. Certainly, 
they have swarmed around our new office like boys 
around a new sugar-hogshead. Perhaps they are 
guided by instinct in their search for pennies and 
dimes. Perhaps they have keenly cultivated per- 
ceptions, which enable them to tell at a glance 
whom to avoid, and whom to ask. 

As I look at the wrecks of humanity, everywhere 
present in this great Babylon, occasioned by war 
intemperance, poverty, lust and crime, there is great 
satisfaction in the reflection that a movement is 
commenced which must displace all these things as 
it gains power and influence in society. w. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Minnesota City, Nov. 27, 1864. 

Dear Crrcunar:—In your issue of Noy 21st was 
an article headed “ Our Parish,” which I feel was 
written expressly for my benefit, whether so de- 
signed or not. I have felt for a long time as if THE 
CIRCULAR might justly consider me a myth, as it has 
been so very long since I have made any sign of 
continued existence. As Young says, “ The thing 
we can’t but purpose, we postpone.” I have been 
just, on the point of writing for ever so long. 

In the address of my paper I recognize the same 
hand that used to write the addressat Oneida; and 
the same thoughts have occurred to me frequently 
as are suggested in your article referred to above. 

One great difficulty with me is a lack of ideas or 
the ability to express them. I seem to want to sit 
asa learner at the feet of those who have better 
gifts than I have. I feel how ungenerous it is in me 
to leave the whole burden of THe CrrcuLar on 
other shoulders; and yet I know not what part of it 
Ican carry. I might have told you long ago how 
anxiously I await its coming, and how I devour its 
contents—how I picture to myself the character and 
personal appearance of its several writers, and won- 
der where they find such fresh, new ideas. 

Ihave been for almost thirteen years a resident 
of this place—was one of the pioneers of southern 
Minnesota, and for about ten years of that time THE 
ACTROULAR has been a regular and welcome visitor. 





There was a time when members of my family 
would not bring the paper from the Post-Office— 
subsequently the papers were pretty sure to be 
carefully laid away out of sight, but now they lie 
with other papers on the table. 

If I supposed it would interest you in the least, I 
might give you sketches of “ far-west” experience in 
this land of the prairie; but I have bored you long 
enough for one time. Not being able to send my 
own photograph, I enclose you a likeness of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whom I have no doubt you would 
consider a better looking man, or whose “ picture” 
you can put to better uses than you could mine. 

Fraternally, R. P. 

{ We trust you will send us some of those “ sketch- 
es.” Don’t be afraid of “boring” us. Thank you 
for the “ picture.”—-Ep. Cr. ] 

Mason Village, N. H., Dee. 8, 1864. 

FRIEND Pitt, DEAR Sm:—You intimate in THE 
Crrcutar of Noy. 21, that it would be gratifying to 
you to hear occasionally from those to whom you 
send the paper. I will try to tell you how we (my 
wife and I) feel about it, and how we receive it. 
We have had it and read it regularly since May, 1863, 
and like it so well that we do not wish to do without 
it. We look anxiously for its coming every week. 

We are very much interested in your success in 
all your movements, and hope we shall sometime be 
permitted to identify ourselves with you in building 
up the kingdom of God on earth. 

In all the scientific questions relating to the every- 
day life and well-being of mankind, discussed in THE 
CrrcuLar, we take a lively interest. We can say 
with L. B. (No. 36, Page 284), “Ifthe principles and 
doctrine advocated in THE CrrcuLaR are a dream, 
wake us not to the dead, flat realities of a formal- 
ism and philosophy which have no active God in 
them.” 

We do not know so much about what you are 
doing at Wallingford, as we do about your affairs at 
Oneida, but as you are all one in spirit and object, in 
wishing for your success at one place, we wish for it 
at the other also. 

What a time you are having with that Mills! I 
was about to write and congratulate you on being 
rid of such an individual, immediately on reading 
your first account of him, supposing of course, that 
no man that was enough your enemy to organize a 
“Jawyers’ raid” upon you, would so outrage decency, 
to say nothing of Christian propriety, as to stay and 
force his presence upon you. I have no doubt that 
you will learn much that will be of benefit to you in 
future years from the trial. May God give you grace, 
to turn neither to the right hand nor the left, in con- 
sequence of this effort of the devil to distract your 
minds from the great object in view, but to keep 
right on in the good work. 

I send you some pictures of myself and and all my 
family. They will give you some idea how we look. 

Yours in the cause of Christ, oD. E. B. 


THE CUNARD STEAMERS. 


HE North American Review, for October, in an 
article on “ Ocean Steam Navigation,” gives the 
following history of the celebrated Cunard line: 


“The Cunard Company deserves more particular 
notice than we have yet given to it. The steamships 
with which the line was started were 1200 tons* and 
440 horse power—the Britannia, the Acadia, the Cal- 
edonia, and the Columbia. They were an enlarge- 
ment of, and in some respects an improvement upon, 
the vessels which Messrs, Burns and McIver had 
employed for many years between Glasgow and 
Liverpool. These had been sea-going steamers in 
all essential points, adapted for the rough passage 
of the Irish Sea, and tested by a coastwise service as 
stormy as is to be found anywhere, The experience 
gained in this trade was of the greatest importance 
when deep-sea navigation by steam was to be at- 
tempted, and contributed not a little to the subse- 
quent success of the new company. The sphere on 





* It should be remembered that the tonnage of British vessels 
appears smaller than it really is in proportion to American ves- 
sels, because of the different modes of measurement prevailing 
in the two countries. 





which they were entering was not altogether new to 
them; rather, it was the expansion of one which 
they had already shown themselves competent to 
occupy. The Hibernia, which came out in 1842, 
although not mucha larger than her predecessors, 
was considered an improvement upon them, and the 
Cambria, of 1400 tons, built in 1846, was regarded 
yet more favorably. In 1848 the company, still cau- 
tiously feeling its way, added to its fleet four fine ves- 
sels of 1800 or 1900 tons—the America, the Niagara, 
the Europa, and the Canada. On the 1st of January 
in the same year, the Hibernia sailed from New York, 
opening the service on that route. In 1850 the Asia 
and the Africa, again somewhat larger, came into 
the line. All this time the passages had been grad- 
ually shortening, and the Asia, when new, repeated- 
ly reached Boston on the tenth day from Liverpool. 
Early in 1853 the Arabia made her first trip; she 
was of 2400 tons, and attracted much attention. 
The Persia made her appearance in 1856, a splendid 
vessel of 3600 tons, with ample and commodious 
saloon and state-room accommodations. The mod- 
el and the general effect of the Collins steamers had 
evidently been carefully studied and profited by. 
In one instance the Persia landed her passengers at 
Liverpool on the ninth day from New York. She, 
however, has had to give place to a newer rival; the 
Scotia, of 4100 tons, entered the service in 1862; 
she may be considered as the original fleet of 1840 
compressed into one vessel, with every well-tried 
improvement in addition. She made the run to 
Liverpool last December in 8 days and 21 hours, in- 
cluding the detention off Cork Harbor. All these 
ships of which we have spoken are paddle-wheel 
steamers. The company own also two powerful 
screw-steamships, which take their turn in the mail 
line—the Australasian, of 1800 tons, built in 1857, 
and the China, of 2500 tons, in 1862; these are con- 
structed of iron, as are also the Persia and the 
Scotia. 

“In this slow and steady progress we discover an 
important element contributing to the success of the 
Cunard Company. Never in advance of the times, 
but never far behind them; never experimenting, 
but always ready to adopt any improvement thor- 
oughly tested by others; avoiding equally extrava- 
gance and parsimony ; carefully studying the nature 
of the service in which it is engaged, and so far as 
possible guarding against every contingency—the 
success of this Company, taking all things into the 
account, has never been equalled. These vessels 
are plying constantly between Great Britain and the 
United States; no gale sweeps the North Atlantic 
that does not toss at least one of them; no fog rests 
on its bosom that does not obscure their path; no 
floating berg or ice-field drifts to the southward that 
does not pass almost immediately athwart their 
bows. And yet they steam to and fro, during all 
seasons, amidst all dangers, in spite of all contingen- 
cies, with as much regularity as the ferry-boats 
which cross our harbors; they come and go, bring- 
ing and taking their precious lading, and we have 
come to consider it all as a matter ofcourse, “ Yes,” 
we have heard it said, “ they are certainly very fortu- 
nate vessels,” Fortunate! That is not the word to 
apply to them; it is not to good fortune, but to wise 
forethought, patient care, and good management 
that they owe their success. ‘“ Providence helps 
those who help themselves.” These vessels are not 
exempt from exposure to casualty, or from extreme 
peril. They have more than once gone ashore ; they 
have been on fire; they have come into collision 
with ice, with other vessels, and in a single instance 
with each other; their canyas has been torn to 
shreds; their decks have been swept; almost every- 
thing has happened to them as to other ships, except 
that, so far.as we remember, not one of them has 
ever sprung a leak. But these perils haye made 
their excellence the more apparent. When the Eu- 
ropa cut the Charles Bartlett down to the water’s 
edge, in 1849; when the Persia struck the ice in 
1856; when the Arabia amd the Europa came in 
collision off Cape Race in 1858; when the Africa 
went ashore in the same vicinity in 1868—the 
strength of the vessels, the discipline of the crews, 
and the seamanship of the commanders were made 
available promptly at the moment when everything 
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was depending upon them. Then it was seen that 
the ships were not built for pleasure excursions, and 
that their officers were not dressed for holiday show. 
Such occurrences have secured a confidence for 
them which could not otherwise have been gained ; 
since it must now be admitted that they have not 
been especially favored of fortune, but that they 
have subjected fortune to themselves; they have not 
only commanded success, “they have done more, 
they have deserved it ;” their construction has been 
proved to be most stanch and thorough; and all 
will allow that they have been navigated with a 
skill equal to any exigency which has yet arisen, 
and with a watchful care ceaseless and untiring as 
the revolutions of their own paddle-wheels. 

“The Cunard Company has lost one vessel, the 
Columbia, which drifted ashore on Sable Island in a 
fog in 1842, and could not be got off. Everything 
pertaining to the passengers and crew was saved, 
and whatever was thought worth removal from the 
vessel itself was taken away; nothing but the hull 
was finally lost, and many a storm swept on and 
over this before it broke up and went to pieces, 
During these four-and-twenty years more than 150, 
000 passengers have embarked by this line; occa- 
sionally an invalid has died on board, but, so far as 
the company has been concerned, it has never failed 
in a single instance to fulfil its agreement with those 
who have intrusted themselhves to its care. When 
we consider the fatality which has attended other 
lines, such a record is wonderful. 

“ Of the roughness and danger of Atlantic naviga- 
tion we have already spoken. But in the teeth of 
the most violent weather, these stout ships, month 
in and month out, year in and year out, for more 
than twenty years, have perseveringly, persistently, 
triumphantly, pressed against and through all oppo- 
sition, and attained the determined goal. We can 
recall but one instance in which the contest had to 
be abandoned for a time. In the autumn of 1856, in 
the storm which Sir John Herschel informs us is 
beginning to be recognized as one of the features of 
the European weather-table under the name of “ the 
November atmospheric wave,’ the America, her 
decks swept, and the houses and bulwarks forward 
on one side carried away, was obliged to return to 
Liverpool for repairs. But the good ship sustained 
no substantial injury, and was soon ready to resume 
the voyage. 

“The first impression one receives on going on 
board these ships is of their massive solidity and 
strength, and the impression is not a deceptive one. 
In the machinery especially, the best material, the 
most skilful mechanism, and the most approved de- 
signs are made use of; the engines are always put to- 
gether and thoroughly tested in motion before going 
into the vessel. Everything also is kept in the best 
repair. After a certain number of voyages, the ves- 
sels are hauled up, whether they appear to require 
attention or not. A visitor at one of the company’s 
works near Glasgow saw several boilers lying about 
which had been condemned simply because of their 
age, and not because they were not to all appear- 
ance sound and good. He was told that, after a 
boiler has been in use for a specified time, the rule is 
invariably to remove it. The company do not wait 
until a boiler explodes before deciding whether it is 
defective; nor do they give it the benefit of a doubt. 

“The ships thus sent to sea in the best condition 
are navigated under strict and thorough discipline, 
and competent and experienced seamanship. Every 
captain must have served as first officer in the em- 
ploy of the company, and every first officer must 
have been a captain in some other service. The su- 
pervision of the Admiralty, and the liability to a 
searching examination before the Board of Trade in 
the event of accident, doubtless exert a wholesome 
influence upon all who are in authority. 

“The pecuniary success of this line has been fully 
commensurate with its prosperity otherwise. From 
four small steamships it has grown to a fleet of near- 
ly forty vessels, including all its branches. During 
the Crimean war it was able to supply to the govern- 
ment over 14,000 tons of steam-shipping, without in- 
terrupting its service to Halifax and Boston. The 
British government has always been liberal to it, 
and without such liberality it could hardly have sus- 





tained itself in its earlier years; for the passengers 
who then gave the preference to steamers were com- 
paratively few, and to suggest the shipment on them 
of any description of freight excepting the most val- 
uable and of the least bulk, would have been thought 
absurd. The subsidy has been increased from time 
to time, but in all instances in consideration of an 
extension of the service, and of an addition to the 
size or the number of the vessels employed. There 
is no question that with the government this is the 
favorite company of the whole packet service, doubt- 
less because of its long-proved reliability and safety. 
While the West India Company is compensated at 
the rate of $2.46 a mile, and the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company at the rate of $1.53, the Cunard Com- 
pany receives $2.83. This cannot be because the 
North Atlantic route is less remunerative from its 
ordinary receipts, or more costly to maintain than 
the others; but, as we judge, the payment is in part 
an acknowledgment of the admirable management 
of the line during all its history; which influences 
favorably other and similar lines, and which reflects 
no little credit upon the British marine. It stands 
ready to furnish to the government, at short notice, 
well-ordered and well-equipped steamers, in any ex- 
igency; and its managing owners are constantly 
called on by the authorities for information and ad- 
vice on the subjects with which they are known to 
be familiar.” 


SPEECH OF MISS POLLY BAKER. 


Delivered before a Court of Judicature, in Connec- 
ticut, wherein she was prosecuted the fifth time 
for having bastard children. From the American 
Museum for March, 1787. 





May it please the Honorable Bench to indulge me 
in a few words. I am a poor, unhappy woman, who 
have no money to fee lawyers to plead for me, being 
hard put to it to get a tolerable living. 1 shall not 
racctt o your Honors with long speeches, nor have I 
the presumption to expect that you may by any 


means be prevailed on to deviate in your sentence | o 


from the law, in my favor. All that I humbly hope 
is that your Honors will charitably move the Govy- 
ernor’s goodness in my behalf, that my fine may be 
remitted, This is the fifth time, gentlemen, that I 
have been dragged before your Court on the same 
account: twice I have paid heavy fines, and twice 
have been brought to public punishment for want of 
money to pay these fines. This may have been 
agreeable to the laws, and I don’t dispute it; but 
since laws are sometimes unreasonable in them- 
selves, and therefore repealed, and others bear too 
hard on the subjects in particular cases, therefore 
there is left a power somewhere to dispense with 
the execution of them. I take the liberty to say 
that I think this law, by which I am punished, is 
both unreasonable in itself and particularly severe 
with regard to me, who have always lived an un- 
offending life in the neighborhood where I was born, 
and I defy my enemies (if I have any) to say I ever 
wronged man, woman, or child. 

Abstracted from the law, I cannot conceive (may 
it please your Honors) what the nature of my of- 
fense is. I have brought five fine children into the 
world, at the risk of my life. I have maintained 
them well by my own industry, without burdening 
the township, and would have done it better, if it 
had not been for the heavy charges and fines I have 
paid. Can it be a crime (in the nature of things, I 
mean) to add to the number of the king’s subjects, 
in a new country that really wants people? I own 
it, I should think it a praiseworthy, rather than a 
punishable action. I have debauched no other wo- 
man’s husband, nor enticed any youth. These 
things I never was charged with; nor has any one 
the least cause of complaint against me; unless, per- 
haps, the Minister or Justice, because I have had 
children without being married, by which they have 
missed a wedding fee. But, can this be a fault of 
mine ?—I appeal to your Honors. You are pleased 
to allow I don’t want sense; but I must be stupified 
to the last degree, not to prefer the honorable state 
of wedlock, to the condition I have lived in. I al- 
ways was, and still am, willing to enter into it; and 
doubt not my behaying well in it, having all the in- 
dustry, fertility, and skill in economy, appertaining 
to a good wife’s character. I defy any person to say 
I ever refused an offer of that sort. On the contra- 

, | readily consented to the only proposal of mar- 
riage that ever was made to me, which was when I 
was a virgin; but too easily confiding in the person’s 
sincerity that made it, I unhappily lost my own hon- 
or, by trusting to his; for he got me with child, and 
then forsook me. That very person you all know; 
he is now become a magistrate of this county; and 
I had hopes that he would have appeared this day 
on the bench, and endeavored to moderate the court 
in my favor, Then I should have scorned to men- 





tion it; but I must now complain of it as unjust and 
unequal, that my betrayer and undoer, the first 
cause of all my faults and miscarriages (if they must 
be deemed such), should be advanced to honor and 

wer in that government which punishes my mis- 
ortunes with stripes and infamy ! 

I shall be told, ’tis like, that were there no assem- 
bly in this case, the precepts of religion are violated 
by my transgressions. If mine is a pony oom offense, 
leave it to religious punishments. You have alread 
excluded me from the comforts of your Chuch 
Communion ; is not that sufficient? ' You believe I 
have offended Heaven, and must suffer eternal fire ; 
will not that be sufficient? What need is there, 
then, of your additional fines and ro. 1 
own, I do not think as you do; for if I thought 
what you call a sin was really such, I would not 
SS commit it. But how can it be be- 
ieved that Heaven is angry at my having children, 
when to the little done by me towards it, God has 
been pleased to add his Divine skill and admirable 
workmanship in the formation of their bodies, and 
crowned it by furnishing them with rational and 
immortal souls? 

Forgive me, gentlemen, if I talk a little extrava- 
gantly on these matters. Iam no divine; but if you, 
gentlemen, must be making laws, do not turn natu- 
ral and useful actions into crimes, by your prohibi- 
tions. But take into your wise consideration the 
great and growing number of bachelors in the coun- 
try ; many of whom, from the mean fear of the ex- 
penses of a family, have never sincerely and honor- 
ably courted a woman in their lives; and by their 
manner of living, leave unproduced ( which is little 
better than murder) hundreds of their posterity to 
the thousandth generation. Is not this a greater 
offense against the public good than mine? Compel 
them, then, by law, either to marry or to pay double 
the fine of fornication every year. What shall poor 
young women do, whom custom hath forbid to so- 

icit the men, and who cannot force themselves upon 
husbands, when the laws take no pains to provide 
them any—and yet severely punish them if they do 


| their duty without them ;—the duty of the first great 


command of Nature, and of Nature’s God—increase 
and multiply !—a duty from the steady performance 
of which nothing has been able to deter me; but for 
its sake I have hazarded the loss of the public es- 
teem, and have frequently endured public disgrace ; 
and therefore ought, in my humble opinion, instead 
of a whipping, to have a statue erected to my mem- 


Nore.—This judicious address influenced the 
court to dispense with her punishment, and induced 
one of the judges to marry her the next day. She 
ever afterwards supported an irreproachable charac- 
ter, and had fifteen children by her husband. Another 
account says her name was SARAH OLITON. 


THE INVISIBILITY OF LIGHT. 


At the last mecting of the British Association, the 
Abbé Moigno exhibited and described an instrument 
invented by M. Soleil, of Paris, for illustrating the 
invisibility of light, and called the ‘‘ Tenebroscope.” 
It is well known to scientific men, although the gen- 
eral public do not sufficiently appreciate the tact, 
that light in itself is invisible unless the eye be so 
placed as to receive the rays as they approach it, or 
unless some object be placed in its course, from 
whose surface the light may be reflected to the eye, 
which will generally thus give notice of the presence 
of that object. Thus, if a strong beam of sunlight 
be admitted into a darkened chamber through a 
small opening, and received on some blackened sur- 
face placed against the opposite wall, the entire 
chamber will remain in perfect darkness, and all 
the objects in it invisible, except in as far as small 
motes floating in the air mark the course of the sun- 
beam by reflecting portions of its light. Upon pro- 
jecting a fluid or small dust across the course of the 
beam its presence also becomes perceptible. The ~ 
instrument exhibited consisted of a tube with an 
opening at one end to be looked into, the other end 
closed, the inside well blackened, and a wide opening 
across the tube to admit strong light to pass only 
across. On looking in, all is perfectly dark, but a 
small trigger raises at pleasure a small ivory ball into 
the course of the rays, and its presence instantly re- 
veals the existence of the crossing beam by reflect- 
ing a portion of its light. 

—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 





GIRLS may please themselves with fine-sounding 
phrases about equal powers and equal rights in mar- 
riage, but they generally vanish with the first 
approach of a living affection. No idea of indepen- 
dence or equality ever, we dare affirm, came between 
a great nature and its great love. No woman of 
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exalted aims and large capacities, it may be safely 


said, will ever be held back from love, or even from 
marriage, by any scruples as to her relative standing. 
The stumbling-block in the way of such a woman 
would not be a dread of the “submission of love,” 
but rather of a submission without love, a submis- 
sion of mere contiguity to somewhat hard, false, 
coarse, unjust, naming itself with a name to which it 
had no title. If she trusted her lover thoroughly, 
she would intrust all risksto love. She would know 
with her head and feel with her heart, that, with the 
chivalry, the intensity, the reverence, the elevation 
of such a sentiment as she imagined, there could be 
neither bondage nor freedom, neither mine nor thine, 
but a oneness that would bring all relations into 
harmony with itself. The very essence of love is 
humility, and at the same time its glory is that it 
abolishes all laws, all rights, all powers, and is to 
itself alone law, right, and power. By the complete- 
ness of self-abnegation may the footsteps of love be 
traced. —Atlantic Monthly. 


VASSAL AND CHIEF. 

When Mr. DeLatre and I were in London in 1851, 
we attended a session of the house of Commons. 
Sitting in the gallery without acquaintance, I looked 
about for a civil-faced neighbor, who might enlight- 
en me in regard to the scene below. At a little dis- 
tance on my row of benches sat a decent lookfhg 
man who seemed suitable for my purpose. I sidled 
up to him and accosted him, saying that I was an 
American and a stranger, and should be pleased if 
he would tell me the names of some of the celebri- 
ties before us. He very politely assented and we 
sat together a considerable time, I inquiring, and 
he giving me all the information I wanted. At 
length I went back to where Mr. DeLatre was con- 
versing with another stranger. This latter gentle- 
man with rather a solemn and astonished air said to 
me, “ Are you aware who that man was that you have 
been talking with?” I said,“ No.” “ Well,” said he very 
impressively, “ that is the oldest son of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and himself the Earl of Arundel and Surrey!” 
This nobleman was at that time member of the house 
of Commons, and I saw aspeech of his on some Cath- 
olic question in the newspaper the next day. He was 
in the gallery when I met him, probably for some 
casual business with outsiders. By the death of his 
father he has since become the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the first peer of England. The Noyeses came from 
Norfolk ; so that probably I obtained the assistance 
of my lawful feudal chief, which was quite appropri- 
ate, as I presume my ancestors earned the right to it. 
I have often been asked since, if this high-born scion 
looked and talked like common mortals. I bave al- 
ways answered that his features were rather coarser 
than the average; but that he was as civil as a Ver- 
mont farmer, and that I should not have discovered 
from his voice or manners that he was made of any- 
thing more than common clay. i mM. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We have received photographs from a number of 
our subscribers in response to the invitation in THE 
CrrcuLar for Noy 21. The friends who have so 
kindly enabled us to look at them through the -sun’s 
eyes, will please accept our thanks, Should others 
follow their example we shall take pleasure in form- 
ing an Album, and thus make these contributions a 
source of permanent interest. 


A $50,000 Muskrat.—The late breach in the Erie 
Canal, near Rochester, which summarily closed the 
canal for the season and inflicted a damage of some 
$50,000 on the State, is thought to have been caused 
by a muskrat. The canal runs through a swamp at 
that place, and the theory is that his muskratship 
bored the bank and let out a small stream, the water 
gradually enlarging the hole until the bank gave 
way, when the rush of waters set in. This shows 
that little things—even muskrats—are not to be 
despised. —Scientific American. 


THE new ten-cent postal currency, says the Scien- 
tific American, will be printed on paper made from 
corn-husks. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


ConGREss met on Monday last. The annual mes- 
sage of the President was delivered to Congress on 
Tuesday. The following paragraphs from the mes- 


sage show the President’s position with regard to the 
war : 


On careful consideration of all the evidence ac- 
cessible, it seems to me that no attempt at negotiation 
with the insurgent leader could result in any good. 

He would accept of nothing short of the severance 
of the Union. His declarations to this effect are ex- 
plicit and oft-repeated. He does not attempt to de- 
ceive us. He affords us no excuse to deceive ourselves. 
We cannot voluntarily yield it. Between him and 
us the issue is distinct, simple and inflexible. It is an 
issue which can only be tried by war, and decided 
by victory. 

If we yield, weare beaten; if the Southern people 
fail him, he is beaten—either way it would be the 
victory and defeat following war. What is true how- 
ever, of him who holds the insurgent cause, is not 
necessarily true of those who follow. Although he 
cannot reiiccept the Union, they can. Some of them, 
we know already desire peace and reunion. The 
number of such may increase. 

They can at any moment have peace simply by 
laying down their arms and submitting to the Na- 
tional authority under the Constitution. After so 
much the Government could not if it would, main- 
tain war against them. The loyal people would not 
sustain or allow it. If questions should remain we 
would adjust them by the — means of legisla- 
tion, conference, courts and votes. 

A year ago, general pardon and amnesty, upon 
specified terms, were offered to all except certain des- 
ignated classes, and it was at the same time made 
known that the excepted classes were still within 
contemplation of special clemency. 


During the year many availed themselves of the 
general provision and many more would, only that 
the signs of bad faith in some led to such precaution- 
ary measures as rendered the practical process less 
easy and certain. During the same time, also, spe- 
cial pardons have been granted to individuals in ex- 
para classes, and no voluntary application has been 

enied. 


Thus practically the door has been for a full year 
open to all, except such as were not in condition to 
make free choice ; that is, such as were in custody 
or under constraint. It is still so open to all, but the 
time may come, probably will come, when public 
duty shall demand that it be closed, and that in lieu 
more vigorous measures than heretofore shall be 
adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance 
to the National authority on the part of the insur: 
gents as the only indispensable condition to ending 
the war on the part of the Government, I retract 
nothing heretofore said as to Slavery. I repeat the 
declaration made a year ago, and that while I 
remain in my present position I shall not attempt to 
retract or modify the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Nor shall I return to Slavery any person who is free 
by the terms of that Proclamation or by the Acts of 
Congress. 

If the people should, by whatever mode or means, 
make it an executive duty to re-enslave such persons, 
another, and not I, must be their instrument to per- 
form it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, I mean sim- 
ply to say, that the war will cease on the part of the 
Government whenever it shall have ceased on the 
part of those who began it.” 


Sarmon P. Ciass, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. The appointment gives general 
satisfaction. 

Ex-Gov. Wm Dennison, of Ohio, has been con- 
firmed as Post Master General, in place of Montgom- 
ery Blair; and James Speed of Kentucky as Attor- 
ney-General in place of Mr. Bates. 

SHERMAN, according to Rebel papers, is near Sa- 
vannah; but no direct, trustworthy news has been 
received from him yet. 


Hoop is still in the vicinity of Nashville, but no 
general battle has taken place. 


Mr. Hammonp, of South Carolina, is dead. He|Y¥ 


was formerly U. 8. Senator from that State, and 
was the first man to apply the term “ mudsill” to 
stigmatize Northern mechanics. 

Dr. Livinestonse, the distinguished explorer and 
missionary, read a paper on the subject of the Afri- 
can Slave-trade, at Bath, England, on the 19th 
of September. Speaking of his observations on the 
West Coast during his last exploration, he said: “I 
found piracy had been abolished, and that the slave- 
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trade had been so far suppressed as to be spoken of 
asa thing of the past; that lawful commerce had 
increased from twenty thousand pounds sterling 
(one hundred thousand dollars), in ivory and gold- 
dust, to between two and three millions, one million 
of which was in palm oil, to our own country; that 
over twenty missions had been established, with 
schools in which twenty thousand pupils were taught, 
and that life and property were secure on the coast, 
and comparative peace established in large portions 
of the interior.” 


Ir is said that the English Government is going to 
stop sending criminals to Australia, fearing that Aus- 
tralia will secede if criminals continue to be carried 
there. ° 

Tue Toronto Globe says it has been estimated that 
the crop of barley in Upper and Lower Canada is 
about 6,000,000 bushels, and of this at least five- 
sixths must find its way into the American Market. 


TueE Deseret News of the 9th ult. notices the close of 
the season of Mormon immigration, the last train hay- 
ing arrived in good health and spirits. The immigra- 
tion for the past season has been uncommonly large. 


Two of the young men who left the Commu- 
nity during the past four years have ended their 
course disastrously. 

Witu1am VAIL, who was referred to in last 
week’s CrRcULAR as having been wounded at the 
battle of Cedar Creek, has since died in the hospital 
at Washington. 

SAMUEL 8. Hutcurs left us about four years ago. 
He entered the army, and was severely wounded 
during McClellan’s seven day’s retreat from Rich- 
mone. He obtained a discharge, but afterwards 
entered the army again, and has since died of typhoid 
fever. 


THomas MILLs, a young man, left the Community 
last year. In company with a party, he started last 
spring for California by the overland route. When 
last heard from the party had suffered from sickness 
in consequence of the springs having been poisoned 
by the Indians. They were recovering but had not 
reached their destination, and had sent forward one 
of their number to a point where he could commu- 
nicate by letter with their friends. We still hope to 
hear of Thomas's safety. 


A GENTLEMAN, having a slight knowledge of phre- 
nology and a strong inclination to display what he 
knew, placed his hand upon the head of a little girl 
about five years old, and said, ; 

“Well, my dear, do you know what these bumps 
are ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered quickly, and with a dash 
of juvenile asperity, “That’s where I tumbled over 


In last week’s CrrcuLaR, p. 301, article “ A Convert 
to Codperation,” last line of the introductory para- 
graph, for business, read himself. 

The running date at the top of the pages in last 
week’s CrrcuLAR, was by mistake December 28 in- 
stead of December 5. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








H. W., Canada West.—“I take much pleasure in 
reading your papers and enclose you three dollars, 
that you may not think your papers ‘evaporate and 
vanish without ever coming to a mortal eye.’ You 
frequently talk of persons visiting you; do none of 
our people visit outsiders? If they do, I should 
take it kindly if they would pay me one; I would 
endeavor to make their visit comfortable and pleas- 
ant. I want along talk with some of you, for 
see clearly this isolated way of living is not the true 
life. Association, in my opinion, is best for all 
classes ; and I wish there were those here, in Canada, 
with the true spirit to start one.” 


Thank you. Should be pleased to meet you. If 


business ever calls our agents near your place, we 


presume they will avail themselves of your hospi- 





tality. 
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